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Introduction: A Strategy for the Reform of Secondary Schooling 

In this syraposiiim we propose a new way of looking at the problem of 
schooling in the twentieth century which may be seen as simultaneously 
both radical and conservative. We have the temerity to expose our view 
at this time, knowing that it is crude, preliminary, and subject to much 
further refinement and revision, for two main reasons. The first is our 
conviction that schooling '.n many countries is in a stage of acute crisis, 
with profound implications for the future of free men, and that confron- 
tation of that crisis is urgently needed. Tlie other reason is that we 
believe our offered approach is one which can assure success in resolving 
that crisis. The immodesty of this claim is based not on our personal 
genius or, for that matter, on the originality of the ideas presented 
here. Rather our confidence rests on our faith in man and his capacity 
to learn through the use of methods of science. 

We see the pursuit of solutions to major and fundamental social 
issues as an essentially conservative enterprise when it utilizes the 
methods of the scientific tradition. What is radical in our proposal 
Is its Inversion of the usual way of looking at schooling: we suggest 
that instead of seeing schooling as something established and given by 
tradition, as an autonomous institution whicli molds and shapo.s tiio young, 
that school itself should be taken as an experimental proposition to be 
shaped and molded by the realities of human development needs and possi- 
bilities. 
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In pursuing this approach, we have begun to form an international 
consortium of persons seeking to develop experimenting schools which will 
facilitate the growth of adolescents' capacities to live successfully 
in modernizing societies. We are trying to engage the collaboration of 
social scientists, persons in school leadership positions, teachers and 
parents who share our concern with a fundamental issue of our time: the 
reform of adolescent schooling. 

School districts and departments of education in many places in the 
world increasingly are confronting the need to reform schooling in order 
to adjust to the pressures of social change and modernization. These 
pressures, which appear macro-scopically in such forms as an increasing 
need for highly^qualif led manpower, more extended and differentiated 
formal and informal education and the demand for equity in educational 
opportunity, also appear in a person-centered form of increasing aliena- 
tion and frustration among the young who lack emotional security, support 
and social skills and for whom institutions are barriers to, rather than 
Instruments for, realizing personal opportunity. 

Many school systems have responded to these pressures in limited 
ways by investing more heavily in research and curriculum development, 
by creating compensatory programs and by developing or supporting new 
social institutions outside the formal school system. They have not, by 
and large, seriously confronted the basic issue: how can schools be 
designed and operated to satisfy the needs of all young people to learn 
to I Ive successfully and to participate fully in a modernizing society? 
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We intend to propose a strategy for confronting that basic issue — 
a strategy based on five basic propositions which T will summarize here. 

First, we suggest that schools are social organisms which have their 
ovm social structures and processes and which must be rooted firmly in the 
needs and expectations of their students and communities if they are to 
live and grow. Schools must be responsible, not simply to their students 
but also to their teachers and staff and to the communities which support 
them; they also must be meaningful and valuable to persons in the social 
contexts which they serve. We believe that the development of social 
organisms such as schools must generate from nodes of strength and energy 
which have roots in the communal lives of individual persons. Development 
cannot be generated in some ivory tower and tlien disseminated to local 
schools; rather it must grow from the needs and aspirations of the 
persons involved in those schools. 

Secondly, we believe that modernization — a process of dynamic and 
pervasive social transformation — places oppressively heavy obligations 
on human personalities, particularly those of persons from disadvantaged 
groups. The Individual in a modernizing society must accept personal 
responsibility in unprecedented form for active, self-directive partici- 
pation Ln a rapidly changing and increasingly compli^x social environment. 
Only the prepared, well-equipped, secure, self-directive, autonomoiis 
person capable of looking out for his own self-development and able to 
cooperate with others able to support him can flourish under these condi- 
tions. Therefore, in our view, the goal of education in modernizing 
societies should be to cultivate the capacity of each of its members to 
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be in charge of his own learning and developmental processes, processes 
we refer to as self-development and coping. 

Thirdly, although substantial efforts toward innovative programs for 
cultivating content and skill-oriented abilities of students have been 
going forward in various countries, they have had little or no effect 
on the overall development of the majority of students. The reason for 
such failure, we assume, is that incremental program development inside 
a schooling context which is little changed is too weak to produce the 
needed results. It is becoming increasingly clear that metamorphic 
development of schooling is needed. Consequently, we believe, the focus 
must be on reform of the whole scliool, not: on a single part of it. 

Fourthly, we see metamorphic or comprehensive school reform as an 
enterprise of "social learning'*: a process through which the people 
involved in a school — the staff, students, parents, and interested 
community members — collec t ively learn to confront and to deal with prob- 
lems involved in cultivating the learning of students. We suggest that 
the school must be viewed by its participants as a developing, active, 
adaptive, social organization. We believe that a school can and should 
be able activ^-ly to pursue its own development and adaptation to changes 
in the social conditions surrounding it through processes of social or 
collective learning. 

Fifthly, we suggest that schools which actively seek their own 
development must pursue desired, self-chosen goals through processes of 
systematic and self-conscious experimenting. This is a method of scien- 
tific inquiry which has been called "evolutionary experimentation" — an 
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iterative process of hypothesis formulation and testing in which results 
are judged by the degree to which they produce convergence toward desired 
and explicitly chosen goals. 

In short, we propose that the school as a whole, conceived as a 
developing social organism, be taken as an experimental proposition, to 
be sliaped and reformed through the methods of evolutionary experimenta- 
llon.. The overriding goal of this experimentation, and therefore, the 
overall criterion for experimenting, is to discover and to operate schools 
which can facilitate learning by adolescents to be in charge of their own 
learning processes and to cope successfully with the problems and oppor- 
tunities they confront. We do not know in detail how schools should be 
changed. We believe, however, that modernization permits, as well as 
demands, that attempts be undertaken to learn what schools might become. 

In order to support efforts of school reform viewed ±ii this way, we 
have formed an international consortium — the International Association 
for the Development of Adolescent Schooling. We believe that a facili- 
tative international association can support learning about the processes 
of institutional development by conceiving local experimenting schools 
as sample cases of living social organisms in a coordinated cross- 
sectional and longitudinal matrix of inquiry. The developmental acti- 
vities of each local unit need to be designed on a cross-sectional 
foundation and developed longitudinally in order to be scientifically 
valid and educationally relevant. By viewing those activities from a 
broader, international frame of reference, teams in various cultural 
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settings can collectively discover more about the processes of human 
coping and institutional development than if they worked independently. 

One reason for the power of this development and research strategy 
is that it will enable participants to avoid the ethnocentr ism so charac- 
teristic of studies of the modernization process and of institutional 
development and, at the same time, to generalize more confidently about 
results of experimentation that are substantiated in many sample cases. 

A second reason is that comparison of local units in societies at 
differing stages of modernization gives the possibility of advancing 
loiowledge in a relatively short period of time. Cross-sectional 
comparisons — seen as examples of various developmental states in the 
general process of modernization — can enable participants to estimate the 
consequences of particular activities or to predict problems and issues 
which may emerge later in their own process of institutional development. 
In other words it may be possible to learn through cross-sectional analy- 
sis what otherwise might require generations of experience. 

Thirdly, the international approach gives the opportunity for intel- 
ligent selective borrowing across cultures as a result of the cross- 
validation of experimental findings. This frame of analysis can allow 
learning about fundamentals of school reform and institutional develop- 
ment in modernizing societies in substantially more powerful forms than 
would be possible in a single cultural context or a smaller scale compara 
tive form of research. 

In the presentations to follow, we will present some of our current 
Ihiiiklnj.; a()Out the problems Involved In dovelopLng cxper i inent i nj.; schools 
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in the context of a supportive international consortium. My own paper — 
which time constraints will not permit me to read — seeks to elaborate the 
basic propositions about modernization, the process of school reform seen 
as a process of social learning, and the methods of evolutionary experi- 
mentation. Professor Smilansky will present some views on the design of 
experimenting schools appropriate to the needs of disadvantaged adoles- 
cents. Mrv Newburg will be arldressing problems of staff development. 
Dr. Finklestein will discuss approaches to the development of community 
involvement and support in creating experimenting schools. Dr. Emmons 
will present some views on problems of evaluation in the school and Dr. 
Kean will consider problems of evaluation from the point of view of an 
international network of cooperating experimenting schools. After brief 
presentations by these gentlemen, we would like to respond to your con- 
cerns and questions as a pane] • 
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Modernization and Its Impact on Individuals and Insti t u tlons 



U]ilU' Ihc three principal elcMiicnts oL' modernization — Itidustr ial iza- 
lion and L echnolDglcal change, urbanization and population growth, and 
secularization — continue to spread In communities around the world, some 
social scientists are beginning to address questions which emerge as the 
process continues to unfold In what are called "post-modern" or "post- 
industrial" societies. Concepts such as the "temporary society," "future 
shock," the "active society," and the "identity society," are used to 
express views of the current and expected future conditions of the highly 
modern society. 

As modernization processes progressively Influence social life, the 
configuration of each Individual person's life space, of his problems and 
opportunities, changes. Human needs for security and for support, both 



In a collective conceptual enterprise. It often Is difficult to 
know who originated a pcirtlcular Idea or even whether any individual 
was responsible for it. This is particularly true in this case. Con- 
sequently, the author wants to acknowledge the contributions of his 
colleagues, Deborah Dye Coleman, Joseph Davis, Chrysostomos Soflanos, 
Ross Mooney, and — especially — Moshe Smilansky. They contrlbutet much 
to the development of these ideas, but they are not responsible for 
their present formulation. 
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physiologically and psychologically, persist, but the institutional arrange- 
ments which provided them successfully in an earlier stage of modernization 
may disappear or become ineffective. For example, in an earlier stage 
when the extended family was intact, it served as a stable and effec^.ive 
basis of support for the formation of personal identity and srlf-esteem. 
When the neighborhood was a stable network of institutions, it provided 
sustenance and stability for the families livin*^, uhere. In modern urban 
centers, however, mobility often separat*" the nuclear family from the 
extended family; neighborhood ins t tut ions are broken and replaced by out- 
lets of impersonalized , ccrtgiovaerate corporations or governments. Work 
and home are sharplv A^eparated. Services are provided by increasingly 
differentiated institutions with little coordination and no "guidebook" 
or guidance system to inform the person who need? a service where or hov 
to acquire it. Post-modern societies are becoming so differentiated, so 
complex and so rationalized and f?.uictional in their mode of operation 
that heavy burdens are placed on the individual and on family units. Here 
is one sociologist's interpretation of this impact on the post-modern 
United States: 

Such are some of the predicaments of an increasing 
number of contemporary Americans: earning a living 
at jobs that often have little apparent relevance to 
the total organizational task; finding the point of 
gravity of existence determined by powerful organi- 
zations over which they have little control; living 
in cities v/hich possess areas where they thcimselves 
or their children, dare not venture at night, or 
living in suburbs that fragment the domestic and 
work roles into separate compartments; pummeled and 
manipulated by the mass media which endlessly incite 
their tastes and desires; entrapped in web of 
credit obligations; largely unable to integrate life 
into an autonomous system in w^hich the major problems 
of existence are under personal control. ll: is little 
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wonder under such circumstances that contemporary men 
often decline to come forward and testify to accidents, 
or even to murders committed before their very eyes, 
to say nothing of offering help. It is little wonder 
that conformity often emerges as the primary strategy 
for dealing vfith life's problems. It is no surprise 
that contemporary men, despite thi ir material wealth, 
feel that they are harried, pestered by the large 
organizations they serve, de- individualized, and 
alienated, and that they have little more than a 
variety of organizational symbols such as a driver's 
license, social security number, insurance policy 
number, credit card, check3.ng account number, credit 
rating, and a set of keys fitting a variety of locks 
to prove personal identity. 

Social institutions, operating in ways that were appropriate in an 
earlier stage of modernization, may no longer adequately serve the needs 
of the people of this stage: local money-lenders and savings accumulated 
under the mattress are replaced by checking accounts and credit arrange- 
ments integrated into electronic data processing systems linking banks 
nationally and internationally; "separate but equal" schools by law must 
be replaced by integrated schools; personal identity based on inherited 
social status must be found through personal achievement in the "merito- 
cratic society" and so forth. An obligation to adapt, probably at an 
increasing rate, presses more heavily on existing social institutions as 
the process of modernization continues to unfold. It presses not least 
on schooling institutions. 

The process of modernization may be viewed as a revolutionary, com- 
prehensive and dynamic process of social transformation. In time, all 
human activity within the society is affected and all social institutions 
must be transformed, at least in some respects, in order to remain rele- 
vant to emerging expectations and needs. 
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Identity," The Annals, Vol. 378 (July, 1968), 89. 
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Given the foregoing interpretation of social change as a process of 
dynamic modernization, t^^ro principal conclusions follow: 1) that moderni- 
zation forces and processes arc irreversible and likely to persist in the 
future, and 2) that their consequences for individual persons are to make 
a wider range of options or choices available to progressively larger 
proportions of the population. Therefore, more persons require more 
skill in making choices as modernization progresses and, as these pro- 
cesses continue into the indefinite future, new configurations of choices 
and opportunities will emerge. From the point of view of the individual, 
the choices or opportunities with which we are concerned may be called 
strategic choices, those of major magnitude in terms of their consequences 
and the degree to which they influence the configuration of possible 
options in the future of the individual. 

For example, industrialization and progressive differentiation in 
society produce continually expanding strategic options for larger pro- 
portions of the population with regard to formal and informal education 
and training. New occupations continually emerge, many of which require 
'•greater levels of knowledge and skill. As social services become insti- 
tutionalized, individuals have more functional relations with a larger 
set of persons and agencies who are purveyors of services, products, and 
ob ligations* 

Furthermore, tecluiological development opens to individuals more 
options such as a wider range of potential mates, friends, living patterns, 
housing and entertainment possibilities and a wider range of choices in 
faiTifjy planning and child rearing. Secularization and expanded communi- 
l:*) Lions mcike i)0ssible a much wider range of choices with regard to possi- 
ble ideologies, values, attitudes and ideas- 
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Wlien an individual is confronted by a wider range of strategic options, 
he needs to be aware of their existence, to be able to take advantage of 
them and to be able to choose from among them wisely in terms of his own 
value-structure, needs and criteria; otherwise, he is relatively disadvan- 
taged in comparison with those who are able to utilize those possibilities. 
We define the disadvantaged as those who, relatively speaking, have less 
power and are less veil-equipped to live in modernizing society in its 
present stage and pattern and as it changes into the future. For these 
reasons, therefore, we believe that democratic societies have an obliga- 
tion to enable their members, particularly the young and especially the 
disadvantaged, to learn to be fully participating in freedom and respon- 
sibility. This we take as the primary aim of education in modernizing 
societies. 

As we have spelled out in some detail elsewhere, we conceive this aim 

for schooling to be responsibility for cultivation of the self-development 

and coping capacities of the young. Based on our interpretation of the 

process of modernization and our conception of the good society: 

We view the good society as a democracy in which each 
individual has the opportunity and the capacity to 
participate as a free and equal, though unique, per- 
son. A free person in a democracy is one who, knowing 
who he is, chooses and acts to overcome his problems 
and to utilize his potentialities for purposes and 
goals of his own choice in collaboration with other 
free persons. Every person's ability to cope is 
based on his view of himself: awareness of who he is, 
his origins, his experiences, his aptitudes, oppor- 
tunities, values and goals. Self-directive partici- 
pation in a democratic society is our ideal and our 
value base. ^ 
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taged Adolescents," ITi e Edvcational Forum (forthcoming). 
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There is abundant evidence that schools as now operating are inca- 
pable of providing to the young, and particularly to the disadvantaged, 
tiie kinds of self-development and coping capacities required for success- 
ful participation in modernising society. As the Internatioral Conimission 
on the Development of Education put it: 

The malfunction of much educational practice makes 
renovation in education necessary . Changes in socio- 
economic structures and the scientific and techno- 
logical revolution make it imperative . Scientific 
research and technological progress related to edu- 
cation, combined vith growing awareness among the 
peoples- of the world, make it possible ? 

Schools designed to transmit a relatively stable culture, to socialize 

the young differentially according to their social status, to reelect the 

able or talented for higher status positions (and to select out those 

deemed unable or untalented) are not adequate in secular, democratic, 

industrial and urban modern society. They are not adequate to the task 

either from the point of view of society as a whole or from the point of 

view of individuals who must learn how to live a satisfying life in that 

society. 

The Reform of Sch ooling 

How might school reform be undertaken as a strategy for enabling the 
members of a modernizing society to cope and to pursue self-development? 
Ba5_.ically, we believe by treating school as an experime.ntal proposition 
and by systematic, persistent, and deliberate efforts to answer this funda- 
HUM u a I q u G H t L o n : l^iat so c la 1 arrangements for de li v c ri ng educa t ional 
SftrvlceH t:o the you ng can ht- _d i see vered whi ch w l 1 l^fo ^^ t e r^_tj_i eir learn in ^ 
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to cope with the p roblems and opportunities they i \ace. in m odernizixig 
societies ? It shoidd be noted that schooling, in the sense we use that 
term, refers to the deliberate creation of learning experiences for sup- 
port of the learning process of pupils or students; the concept is not 
restricted to a conventional school but includes such educational services 
as provided by the Parkway Program in Philadelphia and by other "schools 
without vralls." Many such special programs are successful for some 
li*arners, to some degree at least. i1ie point is that many different 
social systems can be conceived through which educational services might 
be provided. 

What we are suggesting is an inversion of the usual way of looking 
at schooling. Instead of seeing schoolinjE> as something fixed and given 
by tradition, as an autonomous institution which molds and shapes the 
young, we propose that school itself should be taken as an experimental 
proposition to be shaped and molded by the realities of human development 
needs and possibilities. We do not know in detail how this fundamental 
question can best be answered. We are convinced that the conventional 
responses of schools to the demands of modernization are inadequate. So 
far schools and school systems around the world have generally chosen 
the easiest response to pressures for reform: They have simply added 
new programs to those which already existed. Wlien, for example, educa- 
tors became concerned that some children could not learn to read in con- 
ventional reading programs, additional programs were added. When it was 
discovered in the traditional school that the youn^. wero not j^ainin;.'^ 
enough in cognitive development, the school responded in two ways. Om- 
response was to extend the nimiber of years of schooling by adding preschool 
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and raising the minimum age for dropping out. The other response was to 
intensify the typical forms of instruction either through tutoring or 
individualized instructional techniques. Spending more money, adding 
more programs, making quantitative but not qualitative adaptations has 
generally been the adopted solution. But there are serious limits to 
this type of adaptation; resources of money, personnel and facilities are 
not unlimited and neither are the capacities of the young to endure repe- 
titive, "irrelevant," ineffective, "unreal" and interminable schooling. 

By systematically creating and testing new institutional forms toe 
the delivery of services for facilitating learning of the young, we expect 
it will be possible over time to answer the basic question. We assume 
that no single type of school will be appropriate for all young people, 
but that ultimately all persons should have access to an appropriate 
school, given their individual needs and the socio-cultural configuration 
of their community. The task is to create and test alterrative models of 
appropriate schools. 

In various countries, substantial experimentation has been going for- 
ward with innovative, but usually compensatory or rehabilitative, partial 
programs directed at improving content- and skill-oriented abilities of a 
specific population. While these programs may be successful in terras of 
their limited objectives, they have liLtle or no effect on the overall 
development of the majority of students. The reason for such failure, we 
assume , is that incremental program development inside a schooling context 
which is little changed is too weak to produce the needed results. Changin; 
the math curriculum or the science cvirriculum or the guidance process in 
a social organization unchanged in other respects cannot produce more than 
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marginal positive effects. It is becoming increasingly clear that meta- 
morphic development is needed v,Mch can so change the climate and the 
interpersonal relationships within a school that forces can be brought to 
bear in the learning process which are powerful enoiogh to have fundamental 
effect on students^ capacity to be in charge of their own lives. For this 
reason the focus must be on the whole school , not on a single part of it. 

We believe that the school itself must be taken as an experimental 
proposition, seen holistically as a social phenomenon, and investigated 
thoroughly through the methods of science. We suggest that, instead of 
taking the school as it has come to exist as an independent variable to 
which children must be adjusted through various socialization and/or com- 
pensatory activities, that the school be taken as a dependent variable to 
be adjusted to suit the characteristics and conditions of the processes of 
human growth and development. This effort will require not simply a new 
perspective on schooling but the creation of new ways of inquiring into 
and pursuing the development of schools seen as organizations, a way of 
cultivating social learning . Let us turn now to some considerations that 
are involved in such creation. 

Scho ol as a Developing Institution 

Mankind^ s generalized response to a need for adaptation is to apply 
his reasoning capacities to think through a realized problem, its config*- 
uration, its possible consequences and to act on the basis of personally 
drawn conclusions. Tliis is not to say that people in general utilize a 
purcvly fiitloiKil or aystenuitic approach to decisions but rather thaL a 
general problem solving, pragmatic form of reasoning is conventionally 
Q used for confronting choices faced. Modern society has cultivated elaborate 
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forms for generating reliable knowledge that are sophisticated versions 
of this general process, the methods of science. These methods are — at 
root — the procedures of pragmatic human problem solving: 

1. realization of the existence of a problem or a question 
and an effort to specify it; 

2. formulation of an hypothesis or a trial answer to the 
question; 

3. testing of the capacity of the hypothesis to resolve the 
problem; 

4. depending on the results of the empirical test, accepting 
or rejectiiig the hypothesis and/or reformulating the 
problem. 

Realization of the existence of a problem or a question, necessarily, 
is the fundamental keystone of the process. Problems do not exist in the 
environment of men; they exist, and must be realized, in the transaction 
between man and his environment. "Questions are necessarily prior to 
answers, and no answers are conceivable that are not answers to questions.*"^ 
Men realize the existence of problems or questions by recognizing a lack 
of fit between the concepts or images they hold in their minds and the data 
they sense from their environment. Consequently, questions are projected 
by man on the phenomena of interest to him and lead or control the direction 
of his inquiry and his potential discovery. 

The methods of pragmatic problem-solving are basically, in our view, 
the methods of development, whether one is looking at the development of 

^Gunnar Myrdal, Asian Drama — An Inquiry Into the Poverty of Nations 
(New York: Pantheon, 1968), p. 24. 



an individual human being or one of his institutions such as schooling. 
The concept of development is central to our view of educational improve- 
ment. It connotes to us, whether it is used with regard to a person, an 
organization, or any entity which may be conceived as a living organism, 
four major qualities or characteristics. In applying the concept develop- 
ment to any organism, we have in mind: 

1. that the organism may be transformed from its present 
state to another state; 

2. that the organism has within itself potentiality for 
such a transf onnation; 

3. the assumption that transformation is desirable; and 

4. the realization that some intentional effort or action 
is required in order to produce the transformation. 

We define development consequently as a process of progressive trans- 
formations in a given state of affairs regarded as potentially improv- 
able and which is intended to produce transformatiom-i held to be worthwhile 
a nd justifiable . 

Development, as we see it, is not a process which can be caused by 
external interventions. Rather it requires transactional effort or expres- 
sion of energy by the developing organism itself. Development is centered 
in the organism, not in a linear process controlled and executed by some 
external actor, although, of course, the configuration of external condi- 
tions influences — and may prevent or enhance — a developmental process. 
We have suggested elsewhere that seen globally the process of development 
includes three main capacities: 
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1. the capacity to be aware or to sense; 

2. the capacity to understand or comT^rehend; and 

3. the capacity to engage the environment (to transact with 
it, to decide or choose with regard to it, to act in it)*^ 

The process of development is rooted in expansion of the set of inte- 
grations and differentiations perceived by the organism- The integrations 
and differentiations of greatest significance for us are those which 
operate across the boundary of the organism's system, which transact with 
the environment, and which are perceived by the organism- Because of the 
dual nature of this process (the necessary involvement of both the internal 
state of the organism and its perception of responses from the environment), 
the process of development of organisms depends upon a growing capacity to 
differentiate and to integrate perceptions in both internal and external 
domains . ^ 

The development o/ .luman knowing in individuals operates through a 
process involving four elements, according to Mooney: sensing, focusing, 
engaging or transacting and fitting or reflecting- The person undergoing 
development projects onto his environment certain images or concepts or 
hypotheses and receives back from that e.avironment a response which he 
senses or detects, feeds into his center and compares with the projection- 
If there is incongruity between the image and the feedback, and if other 
conditions are favorable, the person focuses his attention on the incon- 
grui':y- If the incongruity is sufficiently compelling so that the person 

^Smilansky and Sanders, op- cit - 

^Based upon the work of Prof- Ross Mooney, whose unpublished writings, 
advice, and realizations have contributed immeasurably to our understanding 
O of the processes of development- 
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seeks to deal with it, he generates an image (or hypothesis) and projects 
this back Into the environment and engages with it in a single or multiple 
series of transactions. The responses from the environment (feedback) 
are brought into his consciousness and, at the termination of the transac- 
tional loop, he seeks to fit newly realized responses into his set of 
images or cognitive structure. 

Since school operations and methods depend on the knowings (images 
and cognitive maps) of persons involved in the school ; we submit that 
development of the school can occur only through learning on the part of 
the individuals who act in and on it. The "knowings" of the teachers, 
administrators, students, parents and community members control the ways 
in which interpersonal transactions can operate in the school. Conse- 
quently, to change those ways of operation, to develop the school, requires 
mastery by the members of the school of the process of social learning, 
The process of development of a school involves expansion of the set of 
integrations and differentiations perceived by the persons involved with 
the school and operates through the same four sequential and necessary 
stages that apply to the development of knowing by individuals: sensing, 
focusing, engaging or transacting, and fitting or reflecting. Let us 
consider each of tb.,se stages as they apply to the development of a school. 

Sensing . Take a secondary school as an "organism" in the process 
of development. This organism exists within a complicated environment 
comprised of many disparate relevant persons who for certain purposes are 
(*om]>rcliondo.d by the persons in the school not as unique and individual 
persont; but as members of a category of people who are treated as similar 
because they all share a common characteristic, say parents of children 
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in the. school. Assume further that this school has existed for many years 
in a particular and very homogeneous middle-class neighborhood but that in 
the recent past a fairly large number of inner-city poor families have 
moved into homes that were earlier inhabited by middle-class families. 

The staff of such a school, if it were not consciously developing its 
collective knowings, might well not perceive any difference (might not 
differentiate) in the relevant characteristics of the new students. It 
might not sense that these students are different in any significant way 
from earlier students. Any person projects onto his environment certain 
images or conceptions and receives back from that environment responses 
which he may sense or detect. Upon sensing responses he feeds them into 
his center and compares them with the images projected. In the illustra- 
tion, the projection (in fact, the aggr gate of projections posed by 
Individual staff members) might well be inappropriate, and in congruent 
responses might be received. 

Focusing . A developing person or school staff in this situation, 
upon finding incongruity between the projected image and the feedback 
response — if other conditions are favorable — focuses attention upon the 
incongruity. They would revise their projections and begin a sequence of 
transactional adaptations intended to adjust toward congruity between 
the projection and feedback. A school staff not capable of development 
in this situation would, on the contrary, not notice the incongruity, or 
at least, not focus attention and energy upon it. If, for example, teacher 
and the principal tended to respond to the students and their parents throu 
their established sets of images and perceptions and to continue to operate 
in the accustomed ways, it is likely thc.c the students and parents would 



begin to express dissatisfaction. The likely outcome would be increasing 
anger and frustration by the students and parents as they recognized that 
they were not being provided with usable and satisfying school exper- 
iences. Teachers and administrators, on the other hand, would be likely 
to reject complaints with the explanation that "we are doing what we have 
always done, it has been successful (a relatively large percentage of our 
graduates have won National Merit Scholarships) and the problems can be 
resolved only by getting those kids to get to school on time, to behave, 
and to do their homework." 

Engaging . A school staff undertaking development, in contrast, would 
focus upon the complaints of the new students; it would recognize that a 
problem exists with regard to providing learning experiences for them 
which are appropriate to their quite different prior experiences and per- 
ceptions, and begin to engage the problem by trying new or modified ways 
of operating with regard to those students. It would take as significant 
and important the question of how to provide appropriate and useful learning 
experiences to these students and would seek to use modified methods of 
operation as "hypotheses" or trials to be tested. 

Fit_t^ing . Subsequently, perhaps after a series of transactions 
trying different ways of working with those students, receiving responses 
from them, and determining the meaning of the responses in relation to 
the engagements, the developing school staff would seek to fit the newly 
realized responses into its set of images and established ways of con^ 
ceiving and operating. The organism-school would have learned how to 
adapt to new students and would, in fact, have developed. 
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This simple-minded example parodies reality, of course. Adaptations, 
through cognitive differentiation and integration of conception and per-^ 
ception by teachers and principals are continuously occurring, sven in 
schools that are predominantly static. But conscious, explicit concern 
for, and attention to, the process of development is rare in schools. 

How can a school deliberately engage in the process of develo^jment 
of its mode of operation? ^^e believe it can be done through conscious 
efforts to comprehend itself as an organism-like social system and to 
engage actively in the process of generating a better fit between its 
internal operation and the human and social systems which constitute its 
environment. We suggest that the conceptual model which may be used as 
a first approximation for comprehending this process is the model of human 
learning or development which has been described. It is likely, we sup- 
pose, that as men learn more about the process of social learning (learning 
by collectives or organizations of individuals) this first approximation 
model will be substantially revised^ reformed or replaced by one which 
better represents the complex realities involved. It provides, however, 
a useful and practical place to begin. 

The Process of Evolutionary Experimentation 

The methods to be used in pursuing development of schools, we suggest, 
may be those used for pursuing the development of an individual person: 
the methods of pragmatic exploration and the methods of science. Usual 
descriptions of the methods of science concentrate on that part of the 
process which occurs in public space: the processes of hypothesis formu- 
1 at. ion, oxpor indent al design, analysis, and verification procedures, all of 
^ w'hK'h ar<^ IvLghlv cultlvatod ceremonies. But the private side of science. 



as Mooney puts it, that which operates in the mind of the scientist — 
including the processes of sensing a problem, selecting and focusing on 
some part or some definition of it, generating the creative energy and 
inspiration to focus and to engage with it — is less often written about. 
These processes too are crucial parts of the methods of science and are 
recognized as such by great scientists. These private or internal parts 
of the process are equally critical in the process of development of social 
organisms, and more difficult probably- The reason for this is that in 
development based on social learning — by definition — the sensing, focusing, 
engaging and fitting processes require collaboration by many individual, 
perceiving human beings in subtle realms that involve affective as well 
as cognitive processes - 

* In this complex arena, in the context of social modernization, some 
of the methods used by men to generate reliable knowledge are more likely 
to be Successful than others. What is required, of course, is some means 
for understanding causal relationships among schooling activities and 
their consequences in the experiencing, feeling, and behaving of students. 
Tlie means developed by men which are most useful in a variety of fields 
for gaining reliable knowledge about causal relationships are those called 
experimental methods. Experimentation can provide convincing knowledge 
about causal relationships because it can show that specified effects 
occur if and only if specified conditions or treatments are present. V,^ile 
"manipulative" experimentation is very useful for establishing causality 
In certain restricted circumstances, however, a broader view may be neces- 
sary when we consider experimenting with regard to schools. 
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The term "experiment'* is sometijnes used in a 
more restricted sense than we have used it here. The 
restriction is to inquiry conducted in situations in 
which the objects and events involved can be deliber- 
ately manipulated by the investigator; that is, when 
the investigator can intervene to influence the events 
to be observed. Many of those who make this restric- 
tion mistakenly assume that manipulation is the only 
method of control, but this is not so. The astronomer 
cannot manipulate stars and planets, but he can con- 
duct controlled inquiries into their movements and 
relationships. Though he cannot manipulate the 
variables, he can "know" their values, and this 
knowledge enables hin to use the results of his 
inquiries efficiently in pursuing his objectives. 
Similarly, the social scientist may not be able to 
manipulate the group of people he studies, but if 
he can determine what the important properties of 
the group are he can investigate the group in a con- 
trolled manner.^ 

Experimentation, whether broadly or narrowly conceived, is not simply 
the most fruitful v^ay to generate reliable answers to the question of how 
schools can be designed and operated to satisfy the needs of all yomg 
people to learn to live successfully and to participate fully in a modern- 
izing society; it is likely to be the only way to do so with assurance of 
success in the long run. The reason for this assertion is that moderni- 
zation processes can be expected to continue to produce changes in the 
life space of individuals and therefore in the ways in which social insti- 
tutions can serve the needs of thoje individuals. Consequently, continual 
adaptation in social irstitutions and organizations will be required 
indefinitely into the future. Obligations on individuals and on institu- 
tions do, and will continue to, press for appropriate adaptation and 
creation of new forms of social interaction. 



Russell L. Ackoff, The Design of Social Research (Chicago: Univer- 
r^ily of Chicago Press, 1953), p. 4. 
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To cope with this condition, developing schools will require well- 
refined capacities for actively pursuing self-chosen goals. We view 
e>;.:>erimentation as the basic means available to men for conscious adapta- 
tion in pursuit of goals. Effective adaptation will involve, inevitably, 
experimentation in the natural world of complex hunian and social phenomena 
the projection of hypotheses and of criteria derived from desired goal 
states; testing of these hypotheses in natural rather tlian contrived con- 
ditions; and interpretation of the results of the e:-:periment in light of 
the degree to which desired goal states are approached. This is the 
natural process, we submit, of the development of human understanding 
and self^development of organisms. It is experimentation under natural 
and normal circumstances which include all natural variables. 

This may be seen by some as a naive view of experimentation. Experi- 
mentalists in the social sciences often are concerned principally with 
sophisticated methodologies for controlling conditions so that the true 
effect of a treatment can be determined with precision. We do not reject 
such concerns; indeed, we recognize them as important. On the other hand, 
however, sophisticated methodologies which require naive assumptions about 
the nature of the phenomena studied (as is too often the case in educa- 
tional research) may be even more misleading and far less useful than 
relatively naive experimental methods applied to learning and educational 
problems of crucial social importance. 

The kind of experimentation we have in mind has been described by 
Dunn as a procedure of *'evolut ionary experimentation." Duiin's conception 
differs from classical experimentation in several ways, the most important 
of which is that the experimenter is not exogenoas to the system he studie 
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He is not dealing with the understanding and design 
of fully deterministic systems. He is iininersed in 
the act of social system self-analysis and self- 
transformation* He is the agent of social learning — 
a purposive, self-actuating, but not fully deter- 
ministic process«..He is engaged, rather, in formu- 
lating and testing developmental hypotheses. The 
developmental hypothesis is a presupposition that, 
if the organization and behavior of the social 
system were to ha modified in certain ways, the 
goals of the system would be more adequately real- 
ized. This developmental hypothesis is not tested 
repeaterlly under nearly identical or controlled 
conditions. Rather, it is tested by the degree to 
which goal convergence is realized as a result of 
the experimental design. Problem-solving — hypothesis 
formulation and testing — is an iterative, sequential 
series of adaptations of an adaptable, goal-seeking, 
self-activating system. It can be characterized as 
evolutionary experimentation. 

We also share Dunn's concluding conviction: 

One concludes that amelioration of many of the world's 
worst social ills, if not the long-run survival of 
the social process itself, must hinge upon our abil- 
ity to make the process of social learning more 
orderly and rational. First, we need to devote con- 
centrated attention in social science to understanding 
the process. Second, at every stage and level of our 
understanding we need to apply what we know to orderly 
and conscious practice and control of the process. 
This implies that developmental hypotheses should be 
more objectively and consciously formulated by the 
group. The evolutionary experiment should be frankly 
conceived as an experiment and deliberately provided 
with information feedback that monitors goal con- 
vergence and sets the stage for the next round of 
experimentation. The seductive appeal of Utopian 
social engineering must be put aside. Third, we 
need to innovate organizational forms and procedures 
that efficiently integrate the goals and controls of 
social learning Itself. Fourth, we need to acknowl- 
edge that this may require an over-arching social 
goal or value that serves as a final test for evo- 
lutionary experiments — that guides the formulation 
of developmental hypotheses and passes judgment upon 
paradigm shifts. 
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^dgar S. Dunn, Economic and Social Development — A Process of S ocial 
Learning (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1971), p. 241. 
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We have suggested that this over-arching goal is the 
development of the growth motives of the hximan indi- 
vidual, --It suggests that human beings can establish 
the process of hunUiU development as the goal of Lhe 
process of social evolution. Both the process and 
the goal are understood to be opan to further trans- 
formation as we advance in the practice and under- 
standing of them, • • 

If this miakes the social process and social science 
anthropocentric in character, no apology is neces- 
sary. To deny that this is appropriate would be to 
deny a fundamental aspect of human nature and the 
evolutionary process that formed it,^ 

At root, what this means to us is that the school must be seen by 
school people as a developing, active, adaptive social organization — 
one which is not static but which uses the natural, hijman processes of 
development to regenerate itself and thereby to become increasingly able 
to serve the human needs of its clients and staff and those persons beyond 
its boundary (parents and community members) whose lives are affected by 
its performance. We believe that a school can and should be able actively 
to pursue its own development and adaptation to changes in the social 
conditions surrounding it. This is the meaning of the school as a developing 
institution: a social organization actively seeking to attain desired 
goals through processes of systematic and self-conscious experimentation. 

In order for a school to be self-direct ively active certain conditions 
must be present: 

1. The school must be conscious of itself. That is, its members, 
as expressed in their patterns of interaction, must be explicitly aware 
of their joint performance in as great and full depth of comprehension 
as possible. Applied to the socii-.l system of the school this is the 



^Ibid. , p. 243 f. 
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meaning of Duim's conception of social learning a i*^ is a manifestation 

of the general transformation in human society of which Boulding speaks: 

This movement of the social system into self- 
consciousness is perhaps one of the most significant 
phenomena of our time, and it represents a very 
fundamental break with the past, as did the develop- 
ment of personal self-consciousness many inillenia 
earlier. -'-0 

Tlie traditional school is not very self-conscious; it operates in the way 
it does simply because its staff members were socialized in similar schools 
and unquestioningly behave in their roles now as they were socialized to 
do earlier. In recent years, the press for evaluation and accountability 
has induced schools to begin to acquire information about their operations 
and to reflect upon it. In most schools, however, che flow of information 
and the asking of sharp and pointed questions about internal operations 
is a weak and often neglected activity. 

2. The school must consciously explore, question, and review its 
goals and actively seek to achieve them. Etzioni argues that, "The active 
society, one that is master of itself, is an option that post-modern 
period opens. "-^-^ We agree. But here we assert that the same proposition 
applies to schooling and other forms of social institutions: active 
iidaptation to the dynamics of social conditions is an available option 
and an important obligation of those school organizations which seek to 
enhance the life chances of their students. 

-^^Quoted by F. Hosteller and D. P. Moynihan, On Equa lity of Educational 
Opportttn ity (New York: Vintage Books, 1972), p. 3. 

■^■^Amitai Etzioni, The Active Society — A llieory of Societal and Polit - 
i' -.al Processes (New York: The Free Press, 1968), p. vii. 



3. The school must have a margin of energy available for its own 
development. It cannot grow and develop in its adaptive capacity if all 
its energy resources (especially the time and creativity of its leaders) 
are totally consumed in survival and maintenance of the present form of 
operation. 

4. The persons in the school must be personally conscious of defi- 
ciencies in their collective activities. They must sense an ill-fitting 
of their present ways with the ways they conceive to be desirable. 

5. Persons in che school, especially the leaders, must be so con- 
cerned v/ith the ill~f ittingness of present forms of operation that they 
are personally committed to improvement of them. This commitment cannot 
be an attachment to a particular solution because e>q:)erience in education 
has shown that any specific solution, even if it works at all, works only 
under a particular configuration of circumstances. Rather the commitment 
must be toward the resolution of a problem or sets of problems. The com- 
mitment must carry with it a faith that ultimately solutions will be 
found. Realistically, it must also carry a realization that further 
problems will be recognized in the future and require confrontation — this 
is the nature of the development process. In short, they must be actively 
oriented persons with faith in the capacity of reasoning man to cope with 
problems and opportunities. 

6. The staff of the school must have sufficient support from rele- 
vant outside persons and groups so that the school has freedom to recreate 
itself. This requires the generation of adequate consensus with regard to 
the problems the school is attempting to resolve and with regard to the 
means employed so that the persons involved do not have to spend exce^-isive 



energy in preserving the psychological freedom essential to the task- 
This support must include acceptance of the risk of failure in any parti- 
cular experimental activity. By definition, experimentation involves 
trying the unknoivTi and inevitably some tries will fail. Often, in 
science, failures produce as much incremental knowledge as success and 
the same can be expected in schooling experiments. One of the key prob- 
lems in social science research has been the general tendency to advocate 
specific reforms as though they are certain of success — with political 
attack on the responsible administrators if they are not, Campbell 
suggests that: 

One simple shift in political posture which would 
reduce the problem is the shift from the advocacy 
of a specific reform to the advocacy of the serious- 
ness of the problem, and hence to the advocacy of 
persistence in alternative reform efforts should 
the first one fail.-^^ 

A focus on problems and a commitment to their resolution sufficient to 
tolerate experimentation and social learning are essential conditions for 
the development of a school. 

7. As an organization of human persons, the staff of the school must 
have the capacity to achieve consensus about priority problems and about 
operational definitions of them. They must have the capacity as an organi- 
zation to take: a long view and the energy to confront emerging problems 
on a continuing basis. In short, they must be able, collectively, to 
accept active, internally-directed problem solving as the permanent base 
for organizing their interpersonal, professional undertakings. 

12 ft 
"Don Campbell, Reforms as Experiments," Ame r i c a n P s y c h o 1 o g i s t , 

1969, p. 410. 
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In short, we propose that the school as a whole, conceived as a 
developing social organism, be taken as an experinental proposition to 
be shaped and reformed through methods of evolutionary experimentation. 
The overriding goal of this experimentation, and therefore, the overall 
criterion for the experimentation, is to discover and to operate schools 
which can facilitate learning by adolescents to be in charge of their own 
learning processes and to cope successfully (in terms of self-chosen 
criteria) with the problems and opportunities they confront. We do not 
know^ in detail how schools should be changed. We believe, however, that 
modernization permits, as well as demands, that attempts be undertaken to 
learn what schools might become. 

If man's institutions and organizations do not follow the same laws 
of human growth and development that govern the life of man himself, at 
least they should operate so as to let their human participants do so. 
They must operate so as to be growth supportive rather than constrictive, 
repressive, and destructive of the bases of human security, growth and 
fulfillment. This is especially true for those institutions and organi- 
zations deliberately created to support the process of education and 
learnv.ng. And for this reason, we conclude, it is essential to take 
school as an experimental proposition in an effort to discover how to 
make schooling facilitative and supportive of the development of tlie young. 



